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and opening a career to merit. That the resulting
system has grave defects is, I think, quite undeni-
able ; but so far as it has succeeded in determining
that the men should be selected for public duty,
for their fitness, and for nothing else, it is surely a
step in advance which no one would now propose to
retrace. And yet it was simply a substitution of
competition for monopoly. As it comes into wider
operation, some of us begin to cry out against com-
petition. The respectable citizen asks, What are we
to do with our boys ? The obvious reply is, that he
really means, What are we to do with our fools ? A
clever lad can now get on by his cleverness ; and of
course those who are not clever are thrust aside.
That is a misfortune, perhaps, for them; but we can
hardly regard it as a misfortune for the country.
And clearly, too, pressure of this kind is likely to
increase. We have come to believe that it is a main
duty of the nation to provide general education.
When the excellent Miss Hannah More began to
spread village schools, she protested warmly that
she would not teach children anything which would
tend to make the poor discontented with their
station. They must learn to read the Bible, but she
hoped that they would stop short of such knowledge
as would enable them to read Tom Paine. Now,
Hannah More deserves our gratitude for her share in